DISCUSSION 
MARXIST IDEOLOGY AND THE SOVIET ECONOMY 


This article discusses the relationship between the Soviet economy and 
Marxist ideology. In the first part we present objections to the views ex- 
pressed in an article on the same subject by Professor Joseph Berliner!, 
who argued that Marxist ideology had no influence on Soviet economic 
policy, and in the second part we present arguments which show that 
Marxist ideology helped to establish a climate of opinion which fostered 
the adoption of certain economic policies and/or made it difficult to change 
certain policies once adopted. Since it is possible that Berliner’s arguments 
are faulty and yet Marxist ideology still played no role in Soviet economic 
history, the first part of this article has the negative function of disproving 
one thesis and the second part the distinct positive purpose of proving 
another thesis. 

Definition of terms: 

(1) By ‘helped to establish’ we do not mean that Marxist ideology was 
either a necessary or sufficient condition of given economic policies in the 
sense that no other ideology or set of influences would result in similar 
policies, 

As to the definition of necessary and sufficient conditions, we adopt the 
following formulation of Professor Bochenski. 


Conditions may be sufficient, necessary, or necessary and sufficient. 

(1) Sufficient conditions. We say that A is a sufficient condition for B if and only if 
the statement “‘if A, then B’’ is valid. It suffices in this case for A to be given in order 
for B also to be given. 

(2) Necessary conditions. We say that A is a necessary condition for B if and only 
if the (inverse) statement “‘if B, then A’’ is valid. For in this case if A were not given, 
B could not occur; A is therefore a necessary condition for B. 

(3) Necessary and sufficient conditions. We say that A is a necessary and sufficient 
condition of B when both the statements given above are valid, ie., ‘‘A if and only 
if R’’.2 


If both Marxist socialism and Hitlerian fascism assign a leading role to a 


militarily structured party and Jaissez faire bourgeois democracy does not, 
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then the partijnost’ in Marxist socialism could influence the adoption of 
certain policies, but it is not a necessary condition of the adoption of those 
policies because fascism might also have led to their adoption. 

Marxist socialism is also not a sufficient condition because other factors 
are required to produce a given set of economic policies. The adoption 
of a set of policies involves both systemic aspects of a model and non- 
systemic factors, e.g., geography, stage of economic growth, supply of 
raw materials, etc. Nevertheless, Marxist socialism could be an influ- 
ence. 

(2) Viewed synchronically, ‘Marxist ideology’ refers to a doctrine con- 
taining many different elements: an ontology (diamat), an historiology 
(histmat), a critique of capitalism, a theory of action and revolution (the- 
ory and tactics of the international Communist movement), a utopia (final 
Communism), and a doctrine of static universal human rights (scientific 
Communism). Any standard complete exposition of Soviet Marxism- 
Leninism would contain all the above elements. 

Viewed diachronically, contemporary Marxist ideology is composed of 
several layers of development or ad hoc distortions (depending on one’s 
attitude toward the Communist Party and Marx, one says ‘development’ 
or ‘distortion’). An inadequacy of Berliner’s critique is his failure to dis- 
tinguish or even to mention the succeeding developments of Marxist 
thought. We use the adjective Marxian to mean ‘of or pertaining to the 
thought of Karl Marx’ and Marxist to mean ‘of or pertaining to the move- 
ment grounding its authority in a tradition stemming from Marx and any 
of his followers.’ The adjective Marxist-Leninist refers to a doctrine devel- 
oped by Lenin. It would also include Chinese theory and practice. To 
exclude the Chinese it would be necessary to add Soviet to Marxist- 
Leninist. Berliner shows that he interprets the concept of Marxist ideology 
much too narrowly when he says: “Thus, it is reasonable to expect that 
Marxian economics, reflecting the consciousness of a revolutionary soci- 
ety, should give way to economic theories of efficient resource allocation, 
reflecting the consciousness of stabilized society.”’8 


I 


Discussing the relationship of Marxism and the Soviet economy, Berliner 
concludes: “In sum, on the principle of Occams’s razor, Marxian theory 
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is redundant in interpreting the economic policy of these states.’”* He 
further maintains that all Soviet economic policies can be explained by 
underdevelopment and a desire to catch up with and overtake the advanced 
capitalist nations. 

His principal arguments revolve around negative answers to three ques- 
tions: 
There is the question, first of all, whether a theory consisting of a set of objective social 
laws can serve as the basis of policy for a party with the power to make and enforce 
decisions. Secondly, there is the question of whether a set of propositions defined in 
capitalist categories can be appropriate to a socialist system. And third, there is the 


matter of the relevance to an underdeveloped country of a theory that presupposes a 
high level of economic development.’ 


Berliner’s discussion of the ‘laws’ of Marxist economics stresses the fact 
that they are not like the laws of physics or the laws of capitalist develop- 
ment as analyzed by Marx. But this seems to us irrelevant because no 
serious Marxist ever said they were. In Marxist terms the laws of physics 
and pre-revolutionary economic development belong to the realm of neces- 
sity which operated independently of human consciousness. The laws of 
socialist economic development belong to the realm of freedom wherein 
man freely and knowingly chooses one of several means available to reach 
a previously chosen goal, i.e., these socialist laws closely resemble the Ten 
Commandments or the ethical principles of Plato or Aristotle. 

Berliner comes close to realizing this when he says, “But, it may be 
argued, as a scientific theory Marxism does contain propositions of the 
form, ‘if X, then Y.’” 6 It would perhaps be more correct to say “arguments 
of the form, ‘(if X, then Y) and XY; therefore Y.’” Berliner’s formulation 
presents Marxist laws simply as a single hypothetical statement, but our 
formulation presents them as a single categorical syllogism consisting of 
three elements: a hypothetical sub-statement, a categorical sub-statement 
which is identical to the antecedent of the hypothetical and a conclusion 
which is the consequent of the hypothetical. 

Both formulations contain two variables: an X and a Y. Any goal could 
be substituted for the ¥ and any means to the goal would be substituted 
for the Y. Berliner gives five broad goals of Marxism. “‘A party that 
professes to be Marxist will accept as its own certain ends which are im- 
pilcitly defined as good within the context of the Marxian system, such as 
social ownership of the means of production, industrialization, welfare of 
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the masses, elimination of urban-rural differences, and the eventual with- 
ering away of the state.” His argument seems to be (1) that if you sub- 
stitute one or more of these goals for the X, there is no way to predict the 
Y and (2) that the given Y does not necessarily flow from the X, but could 
result from something else. In this case the Y would be a concrete econom- 
ic policy decision. 

He also argues that other factors will influence or determine the choice 
of policy. “The party’s final decision will therefore be influenced by such 
factors as the cultural traditions of the nation, the level of social develop- 
ment, the psychological properties of the party leaders, the political con- 
ditions of the time — and not by any segment of systematic Marxian the- 
ory.’’8 There is considerable conceptual slippage in Berliner’s argument 
because of his persistent failure to distinguish between to influence and to 
determine. 

To determine means to be a necessary and/or sufficient condition, as 
defined above. To influence means either to be one of two or more neces- 
sary or sufficient conditions or simply to aid or promote the existence of 
something. The fact that Stalin’s personality influenced the Soviet econo- 
my does not mean that Marxist theory did not or that it is irrelevant. They 
should be seen as prima facie co-influencing. Marx used these terms inter- 
changeably and it was this failure to distinguish between two radically 
different concepts which led to the exaggerated claims for the influence of 
the base on the superstructure. 

No one would question the fact that the peculiarities of Russian his- 
tory, e.g., a Third Rome Messianism and a lack of an Enlightenment, help 
to explain a dogmatism characteristic of some Russian Communists, but 
which is absent, for example, among Polish Communists. However, this 
is irrelevant when investigating the limiting factors involved in the five 
goals of Marxist theory. 

Berliner contradicts himself in summing up the status of the laws of 
socialism: “It is probably more reasonable to follow the interpretation of 
those who view the ‘Basic Law of Socialism’ not as a law at all, in either 
the causal or teleological sense, but rather as a statement of the economic 
goals that a Marxist party ought to pursue. As a statement of goals, it does 
indeed reflect the influence of Marxism. The more interesting question, 
however, is the extent to which Marxian theory provides guidance for the 
attainment of these goals, but here again little satisfaction is offered, for 
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the goals in the ‘law’ are stated so generally that there is little to be said 
about their implementation.’’® It is true that Marxist or Marxian theory 
has nothing to say about the precise location of hydroelectric projects or 
the height of apartment buildings, but the broad goal of industrialization 
or social ownership of the means of production does limit the decision- 
making alternatives. There is an obvious difference between a goal and the 
means to achieve that goal and if the goal is broad enough to admit of 
several different implementations, then the goal is still the determining 
factor and not the implementation. 

Berliner clearly confuses the two in commenting on a passage from a 
Soviet textbook, Political Economy (3rd ed., p. 331). The Soviet text as 
quoted by Berliner reads: 

In Russia, where the peasant traditions of private property in land were weaker than 
in the West, the Soviet state, in accordance with the needs of the peasant masses, carried 
out the total nationalization of land at the very beginning of the revolution.... In those 
countries where small-scale peasant property in land has existed for a long time and 
where the tradition of private property is therefore strong, the working class, on coming 
to power, does not carry out the total nationalization of land... .1° 

Berliner comments on this passage: “In other words the effective basis on 
which the decision is made is not Marxian theory, but specific cultural 
and historical traditions.” There is an essential difference between the 
decision to collectivize and the decision when to collectivize. If someone 
says to me that he is not going to expropriate me at this time, he implies 
that he is going to expropriate me later or at least leaves that possibility 
open. The decision to collectivize is made on the basis of Marxism or 
Marxist theory but the decision as to when and how to collectivize is 
obviously influenced by local conditions. 

Another approach he uses to show that Marxist theory has had little 
influence on Soviet economic policy is to establish an hypothetical model. 
He says: 

To present the argument most sharply, let us imagine a socialist party that came to 
power in a relatively underdeveloped country. Suppose the party is socialist in the mini- 
mal sense of being committed to the social ownership of the means of production as 
an economically and ethically superior form of social organization, but that it is other- 
wise totally ignorant of the theoretical structure of Marxism. Suppose, secondly, that 
it is motivated by the wish to overtake and surpass the leading capitalist countries in 


as short a period as possible. And finally, suppose that the party is determined to main- 
tain itself in power under all circumstances in order to attain its objectives.12 


It is interesting that every one of the assumptions that Berliner makes in 
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order to prove that no recourse need be made to Marxist theory to explain 
the history of the Soviet economy is an integral part of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine. If Berliner assumed that a non-socialist party, which was willing 
to be voted out of office and which was not interested in overtaking any 
other country, pursued the same economic policies as the Soviets, then 
that would be rather conclusive proof that Marxist doctrine was not 
determinative of Soviet policy. 

It seems to us then that there are four main defects in his position: 

(1) He has not distinguished and developed the differences between 
Marxian, Marxist, Marxist-Leninist, and Soviet Marxist-Leninist ideolo- 
gies and thus he concludes that Marxist ideology is limited to a critique 
of capitalism. 

(2) He has not distinguished between to influence and to determine and 
thus dismisses the role of ideology because it does not have a one-to-one 
causal relation to any given economic policy. 

(3) He does not develop the decision-making limitations of the very 
goals which he describes as Marxian. 

(4) He does not establish a causal connection between (a) economic 
underdevelopment and the desire to overtake advanced countries and (b) 
Soviet economic policy. There are countries which are underdeveloped 
and desire to overtake advanced countries and which do not pursue many 
policies of the Soviets, e.g., India. We would, however, be committing a 
mistake if we were to say that underdevelopment played no role in Soviet 
economic history. It was one among a few most important influences. 


II 


In this part of this article we shall attempt to show that Marxist ideology 
did play a role in Soviet economic history. We are here using the adjective 
Marxist to include the whole heritage of thought from Marx and Engels 
down through Lenin to contemporary Soviet writers. Actually, Berliner 
does this also by quoting a contemporary Soviet text on economics. This 
is very important in order to meet objections that Marxist ideology is 
simply a critique of capitalism and has nothing to say about running a 
post-revolutionary economy. It may be true that Marx himself had little 
to say about post-revolutionary economic management, but Marxist ide- 
ology has much to say. 
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Above all we are not maintaining that concrete economic decisions 
could have been deduced or predicted on the basis of the general economic 
goals of socialism or that a given decision was the only one possible given 
the ideology. Given the broad scope of the goals, there was great latitude 
in the alternatives open to the decision makers, but there were also deci- 
sions that they could not have made, e.g., the Soviets could build up their 
own automobile factories or have them imported wholesale by Ford or 
Fiat, but they could not allow them to be owned and managed as Ford or 
Fiat are in the West. 

Nor are we saying that ideology was the only possible influence, the 
only influence in a given case, the main influence, or even an influence at 
all times and in all cases. For example, Professor Smolinski has analyzed 
the similarities between the industrialization plans of the Russian engineer, 
Grinevetskii (1871-1919), and Soviet policies, and he has shown that 
Grinevetskii laid down the same priorities for a market-oriented approach 
as the Soviets later laid down for a centrally-planned economy.1® The 
priorities were fuel and power industries, metallurgy, railroads, raw ma- 
terial industries, drastic reorganization, and relocation beyond the Urals. 
The similarity between Grinevetskii’s plans for Russian economic devel- 
opment and Soviet plans indicates that insofar as Soviet plans were si- 
milar to Grinevetskii’s they were not determined by ideology. Insofar as 
they were not similar, there is the possibility that ideology had an influ- 
ence. 

In our opinion Professor Smolinski is unquestionably correct when he 
concludes that the similarity between Grinevetskii’s plans and Soviet 
plans implies that initial conditions were more important than ideology. 
But the unexcluded possibility that ideology had an influence in certain 
ways remains to be explored. Our search for influences is not monistically 
oriented, but rather pluralistically. 

There are two different sources from which sets of statements might be 
drawn to prove our thesis: 

(1) Quotations from Soviets about the role of ideology 

(2) Quotations from Western economists about the role of ideology. 
Quotations from Soviet sources about the role of ideology are of lesser 
value in establishing the role of ideology because it is a central tenet of 
Soviet thought that ideology does have a decisive influence and no one 
could contradict this. Quotations from most Western economists are 
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stronger evidence that ideology has an influence because they have no 
vested ideological interest in the matter. For these reasons our case will 
be built principally on the statements and conclusions of Western econo- 
mists, with only one reference to a Soviet source. 

There are five forms or sources of ideological influence on Soviet eco- 
nomic history: (1) social ownership of the means of production, (2) in- 
dustrialization, (3) welfare of the masses, (4) Marx’s conception of the role 
of two factors of production, i.e., land and capital, (5) Lenin’s theory of 
the internationalization of the class struggle. The first three are taken from 
the five goals of Marxism as enumerated by Berliner and thus we add only 
two sources. 

In attempting to show that these broadly defined goals and conceptions 
did influence and/or determine the alternatives open to the decision 
makers, we propose to take them one by one and to discuss their role. 


1. Social Ownership of the Means of Production 


There are many countries in which extractive industries, transport, the 
automobile industry, and ship-building are nationalized or socialized, but 
in no non-Communist country is the extent of social ownership so perva- 
sive as in the Soviet Union. It is this pervasive social ownership that 
distinguishes Soviet industrialization from Grinevetskii’s plans. A possible 
objection could be that socialization is simply an economically more 
rational form of ownership in the modern era of enormous economies of 
scale and that, therefore, economic efficiency and not ideology is the cause 
of the vast social ownership in the Soviet Union. In answer to this, it could 
be said that less social ownership would be economically more rational in 
many instances, e.g., in consumer services such as restaurants, dry cleaners, 
and other small consumer outlets. Under private ownership where the 
greed of the individual owner would lead him to provide faster and better 
service, the consumer would get better satisfaction and the state apparatus 
would be saved the necessity of planning for a multitude of smail stores. 
The ideological commitment to social ownership certainly seems to be a 
factor which hinders the state from expanding the number of small, pri- 
vately owned, farm plots which contribute such a disproportionately high 
share of certain agricultural products, e.g., eggs, potatoes, milk, etc. This 
is quite apart from the original causes for the collectivization, which may 
have had little to do with the ideology. 
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2. Industrialization 


This is seen by all Marxists as a historically necessary good and this clearly 
distinguishes Marxists from agrarian socialists and all socialists who do 
not posit industrialization as a necessary condition for breaking patriar- 
chal, slave-owning, or feudal bonds of oppression. Thus, for Marx bour- 
geois factory exploitation is a high erstage of historical development than 
any imaginary and romanticized Golden Age out of the past. However, 
Marxist ideology is not the sole source of a desire to industrialize. At least 
two others would be the centuries-old Russian need to defend itself from 
the West and the general Zeitgeist which produced a Witte and a Grine- 
vetskii in their own time. 

In this connection it is perhaps useful to recall our distinction between 
‘to help to establish’ and ‘to be a necessary condition’. Marxist ideology 
is not a necessary condition of industrialization if something else, e.g., 
Grinevetskii’s plans, would also have brought it about, but Marxist ideo- 
logy did help to industrialize the country if some other plan would defi- 
nitely not have industrialized Russia. If the Tolstoyan or Dostoevskian 
views of Russia were to have prevailed, then Russia would not have em- 
barked upon a course of industrialization. I do not know what Kerensky’s 
attitude toward industrialization was, but certainly if the Populists or some 
agrarian revolutionary movement had seized power, then no comparable 
rapid and forced industrialization would have ensued. But it seems that 
Lenin’s idea of socialism plus electrification equals Communism is closely 
akin to Marx’s glorification of industrial technology and is a factor 
contributing to the rise in Russia of a new type of intelligentsia, 
radically different from the dreamers and talkers of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Moreover, there are various possible profiles of industrialization and 
it seems that there is a high degree of similarity between the Marxian and 
the Soviet profiles. There is an industrialization which stresses light in- 
dustry and consumer goods with no central planning and with consumer 
sovereignity or preference. There is also an industrialization which would 
have the government build the economic infrastructure, e.g., roads, canals, 
dams, airports, etc., which could not attract private money in search of 
a secure high return, and would let private business use this infrastructure 
to develop and produce in any way it wanted. 
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Soviet industrialization stressed the following: 

(1) heavy industry, 

(2) producer goods, 

(3) long gestation periods, 

(4) not simply the infrastructure, 

(5) relegation of peasants to forced savers, 

(6) de-emphasis on consumers goods. 

Marx’s preferred model of industrialization was at least an option- 
limiting factor in the choice of the Soviet profile of industrialization. 


3. Welfare of the Masses 


Berliner does not distinguish between a Hegelian future-generation based 
approach and an Aristotelian present-generation based approach. The 
extermination of large segments of today’s generation can be carried out 
in the name of future welfare, but it would be very difficult to measure the 
role of the future welfare of the masses and to refute the objections of 
those who might assert that all talk about the future was simply window 
dressing to self-justify the regime’s policies. 

But even if it was only ideological window dressing, it played an im- 
portant and necessary role in securing the approval or non-resistance of 
the party members and managers to the policies. Anything that gets the 
people to keep up or raise productivity is of economic importance and so 
the possibility that the hope of building Communism played a role in pro- 
ductivity cannot be discounted, although its role could never be quantified. 

Apart from the future, many current Soviet policies in the areas of the 
distribution of public consumer goods and prices are clearly motivated by 
distributive justice and not by economic efficiency. A price system which 
puts a low cost on necessities and a high cost on luxuries prevents the 
enormous differences in standards of living, which are characteristic of 
bourgeois capitalist countries, and helps to cancel out the wage differen- 
tials which seems to be necessary to provide incentives. Of course, this 
price policy must be complemented by a centrally planned limitation on 
the production of luxuries, otherwise production would shift from neces- 
sities to luxuries in response to the inflationary demand on a strictly lim- 
ited supply. 

The welfare of the masses is also promoted by the radically different 
pattern of Soviet consumption which makes it difficult or misleading to 
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compare the levels of Soviet and American consumption. The pattern of 
Soviet consumption is heavily weighted in favor of public consumer goods 
as against private consumer goods. Private medical care for the affluent 
in America is no doubt higher than what is available to the average Soviet 
citizen, but the Soviet ratio of doctors per citizen is higher than in the 
United States. Public transportation is more easily distributed among the 
masses than private transportation, the availability of which is a function 
of one’s pocketbook. The availability of good quality education in the 
Soviet Union is also not determined primarily by the financial resources 
of the family, as is the case where the welfare of the masses plays little or 
no role. 

Even though the concept of welfare of the masses is rather vague, it 
probably is the reason why the Soviets do not grant patents, which are 
really miniature monopolies over human ingenuity and have an anti-social 
function, and why they do not run their economy in terms of rational 
economic efficiency, which can often be highly irrational when non-eco- 
nomic criteria are applied. 


4, Marx’s Conception of the Role of Two Factors of Production, Land and 
Capital 


A. Bergson says: 


Thus, it is Marx’s labor theory of value rather than the magnitude of the task of supe- 
rior agencies that accounts for another notable defect of Soviet industrial price forma- 
tion: the failure at any time to account for interest on fixed capital and rent on scarce 
natural resources.14 


If Bergson is correct in asserting the existence of a causal connection be- 
tween Marx’s labor theory of value and current Soviet practice, then this 
seems to be the strongest and most direct of all ideologically grounded 
influences because no other source or cause for the lack of interest or rent 
has been advanced. There is a stronger causal connection between the la- 
bor theory of value and a policy of no interest or rent than there is be- 
tween the ideology and industrialization because the traditional Russian 
military dilemma and Grinevetskii can also be advanced to explain indus- 
trialization. 

The source of the problem seems to lie in Marx’s failure to distinguish 
(1) between (a) the contribution of capital and (b) the contribution of the 
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capitalist and (2) between (a) the allocative function of interest and (b) its 
exploitative function.45 Marx definitely contended that technology, science, 
and machinery increased labor productivity and demanded that they be 
introduced. In fact, his condemnation of capitalism is not simply a moral 
one, but is based on capitalism’s inability to use capital equipment inno- 
vation. If Marx had not formulated his labor theory of value in such a 
way as to assign all increased value to the labor factor, then there could 
well have always been land rent and capital interest charges in the Soviet 
Union. Since capital and land are economic goods, i.e., do not exist in 
infinite quantities, they must be allocated in some way and a certain reg- 
ulated use of the interest rate and rents removes the necessity of admin- 
istrative and political decisions in each case. Obviously, the use has to be 
regulated or gross social injustice can easily result because the rule of effi- 
ciency of the economists says nothing about what is most efficiently done, 
e.g., is a bordel being built with the capital or an orphanage? Moreover, 
even if the capital is allocated for a socially useful purpose, e.g., low in- 
come housing, there is no reason for anyone to earn 20% on a secure 
investment. This is the exploitative function of interest which Marx seemed 
to think was its only function. 

Closely related to the lack of any interest charges or rents is the failure 
to be concerned with a proper or optimal proportion of factors. Robinson 
claims that this neglect of the marginal productivity of land and capital 
flows from two assumptions which are fundamental to Marx’s whole ar- 
gument: (1) the capacity output of a given amount of capital is rigidly 
determined by technical conditions and (2) capital is always used to capac- 
ity. Robinson’s analysis of this shortcoming in Marx’s theory seems to be 
identical to Cohn’s analysis of a significant shortcoming in Soviet prac- 
tice.16 

According to Cohn, the Soviets are not concerned with the efficient 
utilization of the land and capital factor inputs, but with the maximal 
infusion of productive resources into the productive process, so that in 
productivity terms relating GNP to some factor input the Soviet record 
is not impressive. He attributes the declining marginal capital productivity 
and the rising incremental capital-labor ratio to the absence of an interest 
rate. 

If Bergson is correct in asserting a causal connection between Marx’s 
labor theory of value and the present lack of an interest rate and if Cohn 
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is correct in asserting a causal connection between the absence of an inter- 
est rate and various patterns and levels of Soviet investment, then there 
is clearly a causal connection between Marx’s labor theory of value and 
various current Soviet policies. 

A recent Soviet textbook published by the VysSaja partijnaja Skola pri 
CK KPSS (Kafedra sovetskoj ekonomiki) discusses the absence of an effec- 
tive means of determining the value of Jand and natural resources and how 
this hinders an optimal solution as to their use. A shift away from admin- 
istrative decisions aiming at maximal infusion of natural resources toward 
an optimal and efficient allocation based on a price system is what the 
authors propose. Moreover, the authors belong to the upper echelons of 
the Moscow hierarchy and thus speak with more authority than a profes- 
sor from a provincial university. 

At present an overwhelming part of the total social product enters into the process of 
exchange and is treated as a commodity. In this way the conditions for using a more 
flexible system of prices are created. 

The sphere of activity of the law of value is expanded also as a consequence of pricing 

even such factors of production such as natural resources, e.g. useful minerals, forests, 
water, and even land, which do not now appear as commodities and never will become 
commodities (the object of buying and selling). Experience has shown that the absence 
of prices for these resources makes difficult the optimal solution of the problems of their 
use of industrial and agricultural needs, the introduction of cost accounting (xozraséet), 
and the maximal realization of the existing possibilities of increasing the effectiveness 
of social production.?” 
This Soviet statement concerning the absence of land rent seems a perfect 
parallel to Cohn’s statements on the absence of interest charges. Both 
establish a causal relation between tenets in the ideology and economic 
policy in everyday life. 


5. Lenin’s Theory of the Internationalization of the Class Struggle 


Whether one maintains that Lenin creatively developed the thought of 
Marx or distorted it for his own political purposes, any discussion of 
the role of ideology and its influence on Soviet economic policy should 
include certain peculiar features of Lenin’s contribution. It seems to me 
that Lenin’s most important addition to the Marxist heritage is the inter- 
nationalization of the class struggle whereby whole nations now represent 
the bourgeoisie and other nations represent the proletariat and the mes- 
sianic role of saviour of mankind and bringer of grace is shifted from a 
class to a nation. 
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There was, of course, plenty of parochial, beer-hall chauvinism in Marx 
(It is only necessary to read his correspondence with Engels to see this), 
who maintained that the center of the struggle had shifted from France 
to Germany, and perhaps Lenin was simply following in Marx’s footsteps 
when he said that the center of the struggle had shifted to his native land. 
Mao has done the same thing by asserting that some time around 1936 
the center of world history shifted from Russia to China. Moreover, 
Berdjaev sees Soviet nationalism as a secularization of Tsarist Third Rome 
Messianism so that it could be objected that it is traditional Russian na- 
tionalism and no part of the ideology which is the cause of Soviet autarchy. 
Soviet autarchy is not deducible from the thought of Marx, but it flows from 
Lenin’s vision of Russia as the bearer of the good news of human libera- 
tion and is the basic reason why the Soviet Union does not make use of 
the comparative advantages of international trade. There is nothing in 
socialism per se which demands a nationalistic autarchy, but there is a 
strong element of dogmatic metaphysics in the ideology which fosters a 
neglect of comparative advantage. 

There is, furthermore, no question that the cold war has led to a dis- 
proportionately high defense expenditure in the Soviet budget and thus 
has had serious economic consequences. The cold war certainly has its 
origins in Marxist-Leninist ideology and it is not simply a continuation 
of Great Russian expansionism dating back to the rise of Muscovy. Even 
if one says that all moral and political evil associated with the cold war 
is due to the West and that the Soviet Union is defending the cause of good, 
there is no doubt that Marxist ideology — as militarized and international- 
ized by Lenin ~ did play and still plays an indispensable role in East-West 
tensions. And if the ideology influences the cold war and the cold war 
influences the structure of the Soviet budget and the pattern of Soviet in- 
dustry, then the ideology influences day-to-day Soviet economic policy. 

In advancing the five points under Part II, I hope to have shown that 
the ideology definitely played a role in shaping the history of the Soviet 
economy and the present profile of the Soviet GNP. The ideology can be 
distinguished from — but not separated from — native Russian influences 
and basic economic forces. In sum, on the principle of Occam’s razor, 
there is no reason to look for other causes when the ideology offers itself 
as a partial explanation of many policies. 
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ABSTRACT. It is very tempting to reduce Soviet economic decisions and structures to 
pragmatic factors and to discount the influence of ideology. Without overemphasizing 
the influence of the latter, it seems clear that what happens in the Soviet economy is 
influenced by Marxism-Leninism, even though there is no question of making concrete 
predictions. 
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